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ABSTRACT 

There is a tendency to equate electronic learning or e- 
learning with distance learning. In fact, e-learning covers a broad spectrum, 
from learning which is primarily contact based to learning which is 100% 
distance. Thus, each course can be measured by the proportion of learning and 
teaching that is intended to be conducted electronically. The principles of 
course design applied to the development of a given course should be 
influenced by the position of a course on this spectrum. Furthermore, there 
is a relationship between the proportion of e, the design strategy and the 
pedagogic model adopted by the designer. In this context didactic and 
constructivist models of learning are juxtaposed. The substantial recent 
development of web based learning has sparked renewed interest in 
constructivism and the way in which web based technology can facilitate 
engagement. While the relationship is not linear, this paper argues that the . 
greater the proportion of- e-learning used, the more developed the active 
learning components that are required. Finally, the development lifecycle 
adopted, and therefore the processes used in the development of the course 
and the software used for implementation of the course, will differ according 
to the proportion of e-learning anticipated. This argument is developed in 
the context of e-learning in higher education. Includes four figures. 
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ABSTRACT 
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There is a tendency to equate electronic learning or e-learning with distance learning . In fact, e-learning covers a 
broad spectrum, from learning which is primarily contact based to learning which is 100% distance . Thus, each 
course can be measured by the proportion of learning and teaching that is intended to be conducted electronically . 
The principles of course design applied to the development of a given course should be influenced by the position of 
a course on this spectrum. Furthermore, there is a relationship between the proportion of e, the design strategy and 
the pedagogic model adopted by the designer. In this context we juxtapose didactic and constructivist models of 
learning. The substantial recent development of web based learning has sparked renewed interest in constructivism 
and the way in which web based technology can facilitate engagement. Whilst the relationship is not linear, we argue 
that the greater the proportion of e-learning used, the more developed the active learning components that are 
required. Finally, the development lifecycle adopted, and therefore the processes used in the development of the 
course and the software used for implementation of the course, will differ according to the proportion of e-learning 
anticipated. This argument is developed in the context of e-learning in higher education. 



INTRODUCTION 

We can define e-leaming simply as learning facilitated 
through electronic means. Research and development in 
e-leaming in higher education has been well established 
for decades although the term e-leaming is relatively 
new. In the 1980s and 1990s terms such as Computer 
Based Learning (CBL) and Courseware were widely 
used, yet fit the definition above. There has been a 
substantial increase in interest in higher education in e- 
leaming since the establishment of the World Wide Web 
(Web) in 1991, and especially since the late 1990s as a 
result of the widespread adoption of the Web as a 
universal interface. Thus a contemporary definition of e- 
leaming should probably include the use of the medium 
of the Web since this is how the term is now used 
colloquially. 

At the same time we cannot ignore the use of other 
terms used in this context. The well established term 
online learning has to some extent been superseded by 
terms including virtual learning, web based learning, 
open learning, flexible learning, mixed mode learning 



and blended learning. Although these terms are well 
established their definitions are not. We use e-learning 
simply because it is probably the most widely used of a 
number of terms with similar meanings. 

Today we are in the midst of a stampede to embrace e- 
leaming with significant investment being made by 
Universities and other organisations throughout the 
world. Major alliances have been established, such as 
Universitas 21. Universities are both keen to defend and 
extend their empires. There has been a rush to place 
learning materials on the World Wide Web for fear of 
‘missing the boat.’ Most Universities have appointed 
staff with titles including the terms used above. Since 
this initial rush, there has been a substantial body of 
opinion questioning the educational benefit of this 
development, subjecting e-leaming to a level of scrutiny 
not experienced by more traditional means of 
dissemination of knowledge. Pedagogical quality has 
become the litmus test of e-leaming and the quantity and 
calibre of interaction has become one of the main 
measures of this quality. 
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WHAT PROPORTION OF E 

It is valuable for the course designer or lecturer to decide 
upon the proportion of both the delivery of their course 
and the student learning experience that will be 
conducted by electronic means. This decision depends 
upon a great number of often conflicting issues including 
course objectives, stakeholder views and resources. 

The great majority of higher education includes some 
use of electronic materials. This can range from the use 
of copies of electronically produced lecture notes, to the 
use of slides projected through computer equipment to 
entire courses on the World Wide Web. A simple 
horizontal rule can be used to indicate the proportion of 
the delivery of a course that is intended to be conducted 
electronically (Figure 1). Note that this line may be 
applied to either a measure of the proportion of 
electronic delivery or the proportion of the student 
learning experience: no distinction is drawn in this 
paper. By definition a course which includes e-leaming 
may also fall anywhere on the line in Figure 1. 

We can attempt to add to this scale different terms, 
whose use to some extent can be distinguished by their 
proportion of electronic delivery. We can call this a 
spectrum of e-leaming. 

Unlike the spectrum of light the scale in Figure 2 has no 
rigid scientific basis since terms such as flexible 
learning, open learning, online learning and distance 
learning tend to be used interchangeably and receive 
meaning only through their useage. For instance a course 
whose content is in the main delivered electronically 
may well be described as flexible learning. It is not the 
intention of this paper to provide a classification of these 
terms. 

Whilst it is important for course developers to determine 
where their course falls on this scale, clearly in practice 



many courses evolve along the scale from left to right or 
right to left. Courses which are described as ‘full time 
attendance’ or contact teaching may include a substantial 
and growing element of distance learning by electronic 
means. Courses that are described as ‘distance learning’ 
may include the introduction of substantial face to face 
contact such as regional tutorials. The process of courses 
moving along the scale is gradually blurring the 
distinction between contact and distance learning. 

SHOVELWARE 

The use of electronic media is not new: the development 
of the World Wide Web (Web) has simply extended the 
range and functionality of facilities used. The Web has, 
however, made the development of e-leaming much 
more widely available. 

There has been a tendency amongst early adopters of 
Web based learning to use the Web as a simple huge 
repository for course materials such as lecture notes. 
Once such materials were placed on the Web it could be 
called e-leaming and since the term was synonymous 
with distance learning, traditional means of teaching 
such as lectures and tutorials ceased to be required. 
Accountants rubbed their hands in glee until questions 
were raised concerning the pedagogical value of such 
education. This practice has became known as 
shovelware. Shovelware refers to "any content shoveled 
from one communication medium to another with little 
regard for the appearance, ease of use, or capabilities of 
the second medium" (Fraser 1999). There has rightly 
been a strong reaction to shovelware. Fraser argues "You 
may have shifted the nature of student access by moving 
to the Web, but access is not insight". There is 
substantial evidence that the students don’t want it (Hara 
and Kling 2000), (Oliver and Omari 2001) and (Sheard 
et al 2000). There is also significant concern about the 
consequent commercialisation of higher education 
(Noble 1998). 



FIGURE 1 

PROPORTION OF DELIVERY BY ELECTRONIC MEANS 
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